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For  land's  sake! 

Success  can  be  difficult 

A  Special  Message  from  the  Director 

Many  of  you  have  said  how  much  you  envy  the  staff 
of  The  Trustees  of  Reservations.  How  wonderful  to 
spend  one's  time  saving  and  caring  for  thousands  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  ecologically  significant  acres  in 
Massachusetts.  And  you're  right.  But,  sometimes  our 
very  success  can  be  a  problem. 

We're  in  something  of  a  bind  this  year  as  a  direct 
result  of  our  success  in  land  conservation.  We  have 
four  very  important  opportunities  which  have  come  to 
a  head  at  the  same  time:  Cricket  Creek  Farm  in 
Williamstown  {see  story  page  7),  Jacobs  Ridge  in 
Royalston,  Estabrook  Woods  in  Concord  and  Carlisle, 
and  the  prospective  Two-Mile  Reservation  on  the 
North  River  in  Marshfield.  Each  is  unique,  the  result  of 
months  or  years  of  work,  and,  here's  the  dilemma  - 
each  requires  us  to  raise  substantial  money  to  com- 
plete the  project. 

There's  another  problem.  Not  only  do  we  have 
four  land  conservation  projects  simultaneously  in 
need  of  funds,  but  all  this  is  happening  at  the  time 
of  year  when  we  depend  on  our  Annual  Appeal  to 
raise  much-needed  operating  funds  for  property 
management. 

So,  we  have  two  problems:  we  need  to  raise  the 
dollars  to  bring  these  four  land  projects  to  comple- 
tion, allowing  our  Land  Conservation  Center  staff 
to  get  on  with  the  eighty  (!)  or  so  other  projects  they 
have  under  way.  And,  we  need  to  do  so  in  a  way 
that  does  not  divert  money  from  the  ongoing  care  of 
our  76  reservations. 

What  should  we  do?  We  have  decided  that  we 
should  share  the  problem  with  you,  our  members.  It's 
your  support  that  provides  the  resources  needed  to 
carry  out  our  dual  mission  of  caring  for  our  reserva- 
tions and  reaching  out  to  protect  special  places.  We 
decided  that  if  you  understood  the  problem,  you 
would  help  solve  it. 


So,  the  Annual  Appeal  this  year  asks  you  to  do 
two  things:  make  a  regular  Annual  Appeal  gift  to 
support  the  property  of  your  choice  (this  is  particu- 
larly beneficial  this  year  because  a  $50,000  chal- 
lenge grant  will  match  new  gift  dollars  on  a  one- 
for-one  basis)  and,  make  a  second  gift  to  help 
complete  these  four  enormously  exciting  land 
conservation  projects. 

You've  seen  the  bumper  sticker  that  says, 
"We're  spending  our  children's  inheritance."  With 
your  help,  we  will  be  doing  just  the  opposite  at  The 
Trustees.  We'll  be  caring  for  our  properties  and 
adding  to  the  natural  and  cultural  legacy  we'll 
leave  to  our  children  and  future  generations.  On 
their  behalf,  thanks  for  digging  deep,  e 

Frederic  Winthrop,  Jr. 

Director 
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Financial  Highlights 

Fiscal  year  1994  was  a  strong  one,  despite  closing  with 
a  very  modest  deficit  of  $24,000.  To  put  this  in  con- 
text, it  represents  only  one-half  of  one  percent  of  a 
$5.5  million  budget  after  the  tranfer  of  $81,000  to  the 
endowment  principal,  a  transfer  required  by  our 
spending  policy:  budgeting  five  percent  of  a  three-year 
moving  average  of  the  endowment's  market  value. 

Annual  contributions  fell  short  of  budget,  but  it's 
important  to  know  that  $2.6  million  was  added  to  the 
endowment  as  we  reached  the  successful  conclusion 
of  the  $10  million  Centennial  Campaign.  Also,  many 
local  ftmd-raising  projects  were  completed.  Because 
these  often  develop  unpredictably  during  the  year, 
these  projects  don't  always  find  their  way  into  the 
annual  budget  process,  although  they  are  critical  to  the 
mission  of  The  Trustees. 

Summary  of  1994  Revenues 


Reservation  Receipts/Events  41% 


Investment 
Income  34% 


Membership  Dues  11% 


Contributions  14% 


Membership  dollars  continued  the  strong  growth 
of  recent  years,  contributing  $628,000,  up  from 
$560,000  in  fiscal  1993,  an  increase  of  12  percent.  As 
shown  above,  they  made  up  11  percent  of  total  revenue. 

We  budgeted  a  transfer  to  our  capital  expenditure 
fund  of  $223,000.  The  actual  capital  spending  for 
equipment,  structures,  and  major  maintenance  was 
$210,000,  which  allowed  us  to  hold  that  fund  comfort- 
ably above  the  $200,000  balance  we  want  to  maintain 
as  a  cushion  for  major  unforeseen  capital  needs. 


Summary  of  1994  Expenses 


Field  Operations  76% 


k  r^^^---j  Development  6% 

\^^----_.___lJ^YJ/   Public  Information  3% 

 ' — "     Land  Conservation  Center  5% 

General  and  Administrative  10% 

The  endowment  fund  grew  from  $38  million  to 
$42  million  in  fiscal  1994  —  the  result  of  capital 
appreciation  and  the  additions  noted  above  —  and  is 
up  from  $32  million  at  fiscal  year-end  1992.  These 
considerable  increases  have  had  an  important 
positive  effect  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  1995  because  of 
the  three-year  moving  average  computation  in  the 
spending  policy. 

We  depend  heavily  on  the  endowment  assets 
for  annual  support.  As  shown  in  the  pie  chart 
above,  in  fiscal  1994  the  contribution  was  34 
percent  of  revenues.  For  a  numberof  reasons,  it 
now  seems  possible  that  the  financial  markets  may 
produce  something  less  than  the  double  digit 
returns  of  the  last  decade.  Certainly  interest  rates 
and  dividend  yields  are  down  substantially.  The 
result  may  be  that  the  annual  contribution  from 
endowment  assets  will  grow  more  slowly,  and  our 
challenge  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  beyond  is 
to  pick  up  the  pace  of  annual  support  growth  as 
we  move  forward  from  the  gratifying  results  of  the 
Centennial  Campaign. 

Peter  C.  Thompson 
Treasurer 


of  Reservations 


The  Trustees  of  Reservations  is  dedicated  to  preserving 
for  public  use  and  enjoyment  properties  of  exceptional 
scenic,  historic  and  ecological  value  across  Massachu- 
setts. Founded  in  1891,  it  is  the  world's  oldest  land  trust. 

Today,  The  Trustees  own  and  manage  76  properties, 
totaling  19,500  acres,  and  protect  an  additional  9,700 
acres  through  the  use  of  conservation  restrictions. 

The  Trustees  of  Reservations  is  a  private,  non-profit 
organization  and  relies  for  support  entirely  upon 
membership  dues,  contributions,  admission  fees,  grants 
and  endowments. 


Frederic  Winthrop,  Jr. 
Director 
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A  Natural  History  Musuem 
at  the  Cobble 

Lisi  de  Bourbon,  staff  writer 

The  Berkshire  Eagle,  August  29, 1994 

Reprinted  by  permission 

SHEFFIELD  -  Until  last  Wednesday,  Peter  Langlois'  brushes  with 
carpentry  amounted  to  little  more  than  nocturnal  noisemaking. 

"The  only  sawing  I  ever  did  was  in  my  sleep,"  said  Langlois, 
a  computer  specialist  from  Dover. 

Langlois,  along  with  his  wife,  Christy  Croteau,  and  about  13 
other  mostly  "ranking  amateurs,"  gathered  yesterday  at 
Bartholomew's  Cobble  to  erect  a  traditional  timber  frame  for  a 
natural  history  museum  after  taking  a  five-day  course  with  Jack 
Sobon,  a  Windsor  architect,  builder  and  author,  who  wrote 
Build  a  Classic  Timber-Framed  House. 

The  natural  history  museum  will  serve  as  an  annex  to  the 
current  Bailey  Natural  History  Museum  behind  the  nascent 
structure.  It  will  be  accessible  to  the  handicapped  and  will 


include  public  toilets  and  an  indoor  lecture 
room  for  up  to  50  people,  said  Donald  Reid,  a 
regional  ecologist  for  The  Trustees  of 
Reservations,  which  organized  the  project. 

Held  by  pegs 

Unlike  most  contempoary  frames,  which  are 
built  with  multiple  two-by-fours,  plenty  of 
steel  nails  and  power  tools,  traditional  timber 
frames  are  made  of  larger,  sturdier  beams  and 
posts  made  of  different  kinds  of  trees  that  are 
held  together  with  handmade  oak  pegs. 

The  beams,  posts  and  braces  used  to 
construct  the  two-story,  960-square  foot 
museum  are  made  of  ash,  white  pine,  aspen, 
cherry,  beech,  spruce  and  other  trees  taken 
from  The  Trustees'  3,000-acre  Notchview 
Reservation  in  Windsor,  said  Joshua  Burch,  a 
staff  member  who  marked  and  cut  down  the 
timber  last  fall. 

The  20-  and  40-foot  posts  and  beams  were 
milled  in  Charlemont,  and  the  smaller  pieces 
were  milled  in  Windsor,  he  said. 

David  Bowman,  a  Cummington-based 
carpenter  and  timber  framer  who  helped 
Sobon  teach  the  five-day  workshop,  said  that 
using  an  assortment  of  wood  is  preferable  to 
building  with  only  one  kind  because  "we're 
not  gutting  one  type  of  tree." 

Moreover,  Bowman  said,  the  variety  of 
timber  in  the  structure  reflects  the  wide 
variety  of  trees  and  plants  at  the  Cobble. 

Each  paid  $300 

With  a  range  of  skills,  Sobon's  students  hailed 
from  Acton  to  Williamstown  and  places  in 
between.  Each  student  paid  a  $300  fee,  exclud- 
ing housing,  for  five  days  of  instruction, 
limches  and  breakfasts.  Many  stayed  in  nearby 
bed-and-breakfasts. 

"I  love  this  area  and  thought  five  days 
here  would  be  nice,"  said  Janet  Irons  of 
Acton,  a  member  of  The  Trustees. 

Irons,  who  works  in  the  admissions  office  at 
Harvard  University,  said,  "I  definitely  wanted 
to  do  something  different,  and  I  wanted  to  do 
something  for  The  Trustees." 

Croteau,  of  Dover,  said  that  her  carpentry 
expertise  prior  to  taking  the  course  consisted  of 
hammering  nails. 

"I  wanted  to  volunteer  my  time  for  a 
worthwhile  project,  learn  about  timber 
framing  and  see  if  we  want  to  build  some- 
thing like  it,"  Croteau  said  during  a  break 
yesterday  from  drilling  holes  into  posts  using 
a  brace  and  bit. 

Bartholomew's  Cobble  is  a  277-acre  pre- 
serve on  top  of  a  marble  and  limestone 
outcropping  with  many  rare  species  of  ferns. 
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Challenge  Offered  to 
Annual  Giving  Program 

In  a  wonderful  response  to  Chairman  Norton 
Sloan's  recent  declaration  on  the  importance  of 
annual  giving,  a  group  of  anonymous  donors  has 
made  a  $50,000  challenge  gift  to  this  year's 
Annual  Appeal. 

Tlie  challenge  is  designed  to  increase  new  and 
increased  giving  to  the  Annual  Appeal  and  the 
giving  societies.  The  1891  Society  and  the  newly 
established  Charles  Eliot  Society. 

Each  new  dollar  given  for  annual  support  this 
fiscal  year  will  be  matched  on  a  one-to-one  basis. 

That  means  that  if  you  did  not  give  an  annual 
gift  last  year,  the  challenge  will  match  your  entire 
gift.  If  you  made  an  annual  gift  last  year,  the 
challenge  will  match  any  increase  in  your  gift  on  a 
dollar-for-dollar  basis.  For  instance,  if  you  gave 
$25  last  year  and  make  it  $40  this  year,  the  chal- 
lenge will  match  the  difference,  $15. 

Please  help  us  meet  this  very  generous  chal- 
lenge by  making  a  new  or  increased  gift  to  the 
Annual  Appeal  or  by  increasing  your  support  at 
the  giving  society  level.  Every  new  dollar  will 
move  us  toward  our  goal  of  meeting  the  challenge 
and  provide  much-needed  support  for  our  76 
properties  and  our  land  conservation  program. 

Please  be  as  generous  as  you  can.  We  are 
counting  on  you.  Meeting  the  challenge  will  help 
keep  The  Trustees  on  the  job,  protecting  the  best 
of  the  Massachusetts  landscape!  v 


Bartholomew's  Cobble,  Ashley  Falls 

A  Natural  History  Museum 

Continued  from  page  3 
Last  200  years 

The  building,  which  will  house  artifacts  and  collec- 
tions garnered  at  the  Cobble,  should  last  for  at  least 
200  years,  said  Reid. 

Sobon  designed  the  building  with  Hallock  Associ- 
ates of  Pittsfield  at  no  cost  to  The  Trustees. 

Stanley  I.  Piatczyc,  Western  Regional  Supervisor 
for  The  Trustees,  said  that  Sobon  offered  to  run  a 
timber-frame  workshop  to  help  defray  construction 
costs  for  the  museum. 

About  60  onlookers  gathered  at  the  Cobble  yester- 
day to  watch  the  crew  put  the  finishing  touches  on 
the  tenons  and  mortises  cut  out  of  and  into  the 
wooden  beams  and  posts.  The  cuts  lock  iiito  the 
others  like  pieces  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle. 

Once  all  of  the  beams  and  posts  were  smoothed 
and  the  peg  holes  drilled,  the  students  lifted  them 
onto  the  foundation  by  placing  four  long  two-by-fours 
underneath  to  carry  the  200-  to  300-pound  loads. 

The  students  assembled  the  parts  into  four  bents 
using  wooden  mallets. 

As  the  crowd  drew  in  closer  to  the  structure  and 
his  14-member  crew  crouched  down  to  lift  the  bent, 
Sobon  said,  "Ready,"  and  paused  two  seconds. 

"Lift,"  he  said,  while  some  oohs  and  ahhs  gurgled 
from  onlookers. 

The  crew  members  slowly  uncurled  until 
they  stood  up  and  raised  their  hands  until  they 
couldn't  any  longer  and  the  posts  fit  into  their 
respective  places. 

"Perfect  fit,"  said  Sobon.W 


C  *  A  ❖  L  «^  E    N  ❖  D  ❖  A  ❖  R 

A  Listing  of  Updated  and  Newly  Scheduled  Events 


SAT,  DEC  10  and  SAT,  DEC  31 
SAT,  JAN  14  and  SAT,  JAN  28 

Winter  on  the  Cobble 

Bartholomew's  Cobble,  Ashley  Falls. 
413-229-8600 


Nature  continues  its  struggle  for  survival  all  year.  Winter  tests  even  the  most  cunning. 
Join  ecologist  Don  Reid  on  this  adventure  as  we  explore  a  very  special  place  in  winter 
and  learn  about  wildlife  on  the  Cobble  through  tracks  and  sign.  There  is  much  to  be 
learned  about  nature's  survival  in  this  season.  10  AM  to  noon.  Weather  permitting. 
Please  register  by  calling  413-229-8600.  Member  adults  $3,  children  6-12  $1. 
Non-member  adults  $5,  children  $2. 


SUN,  DEC  4  and  SAT,  DEC  10 
The  Great  House  Tours 

Castle  Hill,  Ipswich.  508-356-4351 
Castle  Hill's  59-room,  Stuart-style  mansion  opens 
its  doors  for  holiday  house  tours  between  1  and  4 
PM.  The  house  features  original  wood  carvings  by 
the  17th-century  master  carver  Gringling  Gibbons 
and  several  magnificent  bathrooms  designed  with 
Italian  marble  and  sterling  silver.  Members  free.  Non- 
member  adults  $7,  children  6-12  and  seniors  $5. 


MSUN,  DEC  11 
Christmas  Benefit  Luncheon 
Castle  Hill,  Ipswich.  508-356-4351 
The  Hungry  Fox  recreates  one  of 
Mrs.  Richard  T.  Crane's  menus  to 
benefit  The  Trustees.  The  afternoon  begins  with 
sherry  in  the  library,  continues  at  an  elegant 
luncheon  in  the  dining  room,  and  finishes  with  a 
choral  concert  in  the  ballroom.  12  PM.  Admission 
for  all  $100.  Limited  seating.  Please  reserve  early. 
Snow  date:  December  18. 


WED,  DEC  7 

Older  Children's  Christmas  Program 

Castle  Hill,  Ipswich.  508-356-4351 
The  woodwind  quartet  "Infinities"  presents 
Prokofiev's  classic  Peter  and  the  Wolf.  Holiday 
refreshments  will  be  served.  The  program  is  for 
children  ages  8  to  12.  4  PM.  Member  children 
$13.50,  $9  each  additional  sibling.  Non-member 
children  $15,  $10  each  additional  sibling. 
Snoiv  date:  Thursday,  December  8. 


SUN,  DEC  11 
Christmas  Concert 

Castle  Hill,  Ipswich.  508-356-4351 
Join  the  holiday  cheer  at  Castle  Hill's  annual 
Christmas  concert.  "Cantemus"  will  sing  holiday 
favorites  and  lead  the  audience  in  a  sing-along. 
2:30  PM.  Member  adults  $13.50,  children  6-12 
$4.50.  Non-member  adults  $15,  children  $5. 
Snow  date:  December  18. 


MON-TUES-THURS,  DEC  12-13-15 
Younger  Children's  Christmas  Party 

Castle  Hill,  Ipswich.  508-356-4351 
Marianne  Donnelly  is  "Acorn  the  Elf,"  the  nutty 
North  Pole  sprite.  Come  join  Acorn  as  she  tells 
stories  and  leads  sing-alongs.  Santa  Claus  stops  by 
with  a  gift  for  every  child.  Holiday  refreshments  will 
be  served.  The  program  is  appropriate  for  children 
ages  3  to  7.  3:30  PM.  Member  children  $13.50,  $9 
each  additional  sibling.  Non-member  children  $15, 
$10  each  additional  sibling.  Snow  dates:  for  Monday 
the  12th,  December  19;  for  Tuesday  the  13th, 
December  14;  for  Tltursday  the  15th,  December  16. 


SUN,  JAN  8 
A  Ski  Fest  for  All 

Notchvieiv  Reservation, 
Windsor.  413-684-0148 
In  cooperation  with  the  Cross 
Country  Ski  Areas  Associa- 
tion, a  day  of  skiing  for  all! 
8  AM  to  sunset.  Mark  this  day 
on  your  calendar  and  plan  to  join  us  at  Notchview. 
For  information,  call  Jim  Caffrey  at  413-684-0148. 


F^E^B^R^U^A^R^Y 

SAT,  FEB  11 
Snowshoeing  the  Cobble 

Bartholomezv's  Cobble,  Ashley  Falls.  413-229-8600 
The  best  way  to  explore  the  out-of-doors  in 
winter  is  on  snowshoes.  This  special  mode  of 
transportation  is  very  easy  to  learn  and  can  take 
you  places  that  cross-country  skiers  would  fear  to 
tread.  Join  Don  Reid  as  we  explore  the  Cobble  in 
winter  in  a  most  interesting  way.  Learn  about 
tracks  and  sign  left  by  wildhfe,  and  enjoy  the 
quiet  thrill  of  snowshoeing.  10  AM  to  noon. 
Weather  permitting.  Please  register  by  calling 
413-229-8600.  Cost  of  program  includes  rental  of 
snowshoes.  Member  adults  $8,  children  10-16  $6. 
Non-member  adults  $10,  children  $8. 

SAT,  FEB  25 
Last  Chance! 

Bartholomeiu's  Cobble,  Ashley  Falls.  413-229-8600 
This  will  be  our  last  chance  to  explore  the  Cobble 
this  winter.  Come  and  learn  about  nature  in  this 
most  harsh  of  seasons.  Truly  a  time  for  survival  of 
the  fittest.  10  AM  to  noon.  Weather  permitting. 
Please  register  by  calling  413-229-8600.  Member 
adults  $3,  children  6-12  $1.  Non-member  adults 
$5,  children  $2. 
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I'd  like  to  give  a  gift  of  membership  at  this  level: 
□  tidividual  ($35)        □  Contributing  ($75) 

□  Sr.  /Shident  ($25)    □  Supporting  ($100) 
□Family  ($50)  □  Sustaining  ($250) 

□  Sr.  /Student  ($40)    □  Sponsor  ($500) 

This  membership  is  FOR: 

Name  

Street   

City,  ST,  Zip  

Telephone_(  )  


This  membership  if  FROM: 

Name   

Street   


City,  ST,  Zip 
Telephone  (_ 


-)- 


□  Please  send  the  membership  packet 
to  my  address. 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  The  Trustees 
of  Reservations  and  return,  with  this  form,  to: 
Membership  Office,  572  Essex  Street, 
Beverly,  MA  01915-1530. 
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"Caves"  lot  -  new 
addition  to  Field  Farm 


I     I  Land  purchases  (377  acres) 

Protected  by  perpetual  restrictions  (291  acres) 


Field  Farm 
(The  Trustees  of  Reservations) 


PROTECTED  PORTIONS  OF  NORRIS  AND 
BETTY-JIM  PHELPS'  CRICKET  CREEK  FARM 


Major  progress  at  Field  Farm 


In  the  last  few  months,  two  milestones  have  been 
reached  in  the  efforts  of  several  conservation 
organizations  (including  The  Trustees)  to  protect 
Cricket  Creek  Farm,  a  970-acre  dairy  farm  owned 
by  Norris  and  Betty-Jim  Phelps,  set  amidst  the 
magnificent  landscape  of  South  Williamstown  and 
abutting  The  Trustees'  Field  Farm  Reservation. 

First,  on  July  6,  the  state's  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Management  (DEM)  and  its  Agricultural 
Preservation  Restriction  (APR)  Program  purchased 
land  and  restrictions  protecting  626  acres 
of  the  farm.  DEM  purchased  335  woodland  acres  to 
secure  a  half-mile  section  of  the  Taconic  Crest  Trail 
and  to  provide  a  parking  lot  and  feeder  trail  from 
Oblong  Road.  The  APR  Program  purchased 
development  rights  protecting  83  acres  of  high  quality 
farmland,  and  cooperated  with  DEM  in  purchasing 
development  rights  on  54  additional  acres  of  cropland 
and  pasture.  To  secure  these  purchases,  the 
Williamstown  Rural  Lands  Foundation  (WRLF),  our 
local  land  trust  partner,  provided  critical,  additional 
financial  support. 

Second,  on  September  30,  The  Trustees  and  WRLF 
purchased  an  additional,  42-acre  woodland  parcel 
abutting  Field  Farm  on  the  north,  known  as  the 
McMaster  Caves  parcel.  Later  this  fall,  WRLF  will 
convey  its  interest  in  the  property  to  The  Trustees  in 
return  for  a  conservation  restriction  on  the  property, 
which  they  will  co-hold  with  DEM.  The  Trustees  will 
manage  the  Caves  parcel  as  part  of  Field  Farm. 

The  purchases  culminate  eight  years  of  effort  by 
The  Trustees  and  the  Williamstown  Rural  Lands 
Foundation  to  preserve  this  magnficent  property,  what 
had  been  the  largest  individual  landholding  in 
Williamstown.  Our  hats  are  off  to  WRLF,  and 
particularly  executive  director  Nan  Jenks-Jay,  who 
with  great  skill  and  good  humor  orchestrated  the 
players  and  put  the  package  together  over  the  last 


year,  even  while  on  leave  in  California  this  spring. 
Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  DEM  and  APR  Program 
staffs,  without  whose  hard  work  and  creativity  this 
project  would  long  ago  have  collapsed. 

The  Phelps  Family 

The  Phelps'  ties  to  south  Williamstown  date  back  to 
1799,  when  Daniel  and  Polly  Phelps  arrived  on 
horseback  from  Northampton.  Norris  took  over  the 
modest  family  farm  business  in  the  1930s,  and  over 
the  following  five  decades,  he  and  his  wife  Betty-Jim 
built  it  into  a  successful  300-head  dairy  farm 
encompassing  almost  1000  acres  of  land,  raising  four 
kids  along  the  way. 

"If  I  was  going  to  live  forever,  I  wouldn't  have 
sold  a  square  foot,"  stated  Mr.  Phelps.  But  realizing 
that  he  wouldn't,  and  recognizing  that  without  some 
forethought,  much  of  the  farm  might  have  to  be  sold 
for  development  just  to  pay  the  estate  taxes,  Norris 
and  Betty-Jim  began  discussions  with  The  Trustees, 
Williamstown  Rural  Lands,  and  the  state  agencies. 
The  result  is  a  plan  that  preserves  the  core  of  the 
dairy  operation,  now  run  by  son  Fritz,  provides  for 
the  other  children,  and  ensures  that  much  of  this 
magnificent  landscape  will  always  look  the  way  it 
does  today.  "We  have  four  children  and  one  farm, 
and  this  seemed  to  be  the  best  solution  to  give 
something  to  the  other  children,"  noted  Mr.  Phelps. 

The  Caves  lot 

With  its  unusual  geologic  formation  and  prime 
habitat  for  several  interesting  plant  communities, 
the  42-acre  Caves  lot  has  long  been  a  Trustees' 
priority.  The  lot  contains  a  calcareous  ridge 
running  north  to  south,  with  a  steep  western  face. 
At  the  base  of  this  ridge,  water  from  springs  to  the 
west  have  dissolved  the  soluble  rock,  creating 
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Annual  Meeting 


Marian  Thornlon  of  Concord, 
1 994  Consen'ationist  of  the  Year. 


At  the  103rd  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Castle  Hill  on 
September  21,  a  number  of  individuals  received  special 

recognition.  Marian 
Thornton  of  Concord, 
^^fl^^V^    ~'  T  '  iwv^a        ^  n^^n^ber  of  the 
^^^Sf^Sr"^"^  I  ;  Advisory  Council 

i^. — ^..SRiCII..       vlnHHRH  and  supporter  of 

The  Trustees  for  20 
years,  received  the 
1994  Conservationist 
of  the  Year  Award. 

in  her  efforts  to 
preserve  Estabrook 
Woods  in  Concord 
and  Carlisle,  a  four- 
square-mile area  of 
forest,  meadow  and 
wetlands,  she  has 
brought  together  a 
remarkable  coalition  of  people  and  institutions,  in- 
cluding the  Carlisle  Conservation  Foundation,  the 
Concord  Land  Conservation  Trust,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Middlesex  School,  and  The  Trustees. 

Land  Protection  Specialists  Charlie  Wyman  and 
Valerie  Talmage  were  named  1994  Employees  of  the 
Year.  Since  joining  the  staff  in  1988  and  1990,  they 
have  become  a  formidable  team,  adding  5,000  acres  to 
our  permanent  protection.  Their  successsful  projects 
include:  Moraine  Farm  in  Essex  County,  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Westport  River  and  the  Rock  House 
Reservation  in  West  Brookfield.  Only  their  optimistic 
spirits  and  limitless  energy  can  match  their  impres- 
sive record. 

Volunteer  of  the  Year  Award  went  to  Cici  Ives  of 
Hamilton,  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee.  Her 
charm  and  resourcefulness  have  motivated  both  staff 
and  volunteers  since  she  joined  The  Trustees  in  1988. 
She  has  served  on  the  Northeast  Regional  Committee, 
chaired  the  gala  centennial  celebration  at  Castle  Hill  in 
1991  and  for  two  years  organized  the  Sandblast  events 
at  Crane  Beach.  Truly  one  of  a  kind,  Cici  has  been  an 
irrepressible  volunteer. 

Finally,  this  Annual  Meeting  will  be  remembered  for 
the  rescue  awards  presented  to  staff  members  whose 
courage  and  level-headed  response  saved  lives  on  our 
properties.  Those  commended  were:  Head  Lifeguard 
Ken  SpeUman  and  Assistant  Lifeguard  Doug  Hoak,  who 
rescued  three  kayakers  in  rough  seas  off  Crane  Beach  in 
June  1992;  Rangers  Scott  Frost,  Joseph  Bunaskavich,  John 
Lynch,  Eric  Bishop  and  Andy  Hogan,  who  ably  assisted 
Ipswich  fire  and  police  officers  when  a  freak  acci- 
dent occurred  at  the  Castle  Hill  Independence  Day 
fireworks  this  July;  and  Rangers  Bart  Cook  and  L.  P. 
Runyon,  who  rescued  a  Rhode  Island  couple  from 
a  fierce  rip  tide  at  Wasque  Reservation,  Martha's 
Vineyard  on  July  10.  *f 


Field  Farm 

Continued  from  page  7 

caves  and  underground  channels  through  which  the 
springs  flow  and  disappear. 

The  calcareous  ledges,  woods  and  swamps  of 
the  parcel  host  several  rare  species,  including 
Hitchcock's  Sedge  {Carex  hitchcockiana)  and  Swamp  Red 
Currant  {Ribes  triste),  both  on  the  state's  list  of  Species 
of  Special  Concern.  The  sweet  soils  support  a  rich 
woodland  flora,  including  Sugar  Maple,  White  Ash, 
Red  Oak,  American  Basswood,  Hop  Flombeam, 
Moosewood  and  Walking  Fern.  Wildlife  abound, 
including  a  foraging  buU  moose  observed  earUer  this  fall. 

The  acquisition  is  a  strategic  addition  to  Field  Farm. 
In  addition  to  protecting  rare  species  habitat,  the 
purchase  wiU  protect  the  highly  visible,  and  vulnerable, 
hillside  on  our  northern  flank.  Plans  caU  for  Field  Farm's 
perimeter  hiking  trail  to  be  extended  over  the  ridge, 
offering  dramatic  views  of  the  Taconic  Range  to  the  west. 


 w* 

ff^^i  AT*!'-'         _     ,  . 

Botanist  and  local  committee  member  Pam  Weaiherbee  ( r), 
points  out  a  specimen  of  Swamp  Red  Currant  on  the  tiew 
Caves  lot  addition  to  Field  Farm  to  Property  Superintendent 
Andy  Bemardy. 

Fundraising  Continues 

Witli  these  two  closings,  however,  our  work  is  far 
from  over.  Together,  the  Williamstown  Rural  Lands 
Foundation  and  The  Trustees  have  committed  $360,000 
to  make  these  acquisitions  possible,  in  addition  to  the 
$1.5  million  provided  by  the  state.  While  it's  a  modest 
price  to  pay  for  the  protection  of  this  magnificent 
landscape,  it  is,  in  the  context  of  the  budgets  of  our 
two  organizations,  a  huge  figure. 

A  joint  fundraising  committee  has  begun  the 
daunting  task  of  raising  these  funds  so  that  we  can 
repay  internal  loans  and  meet  our  obligations  under 
the  mortgage  and  notes  the  Phelpses  received.  We  will 
need  the  help  of  a  great  many  members  and  friends  if 
we  are  to  avoid  a  painful  financial  loss.  Members  have 
received  a  special  request  with  their  annual  appeal 
letters  and  many  will  be  asked  specifically  for  help  on 
this  project.  Please  give  generously. « 
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Cummington  farmland  protected 


We  hadn't  planned  it  this  way,  but  in  the  end,  we 
bought  the  farm. 

When  we  first  started  talking  with  Mrs.  Roberta 
Cowell  four  years  ago  about  her  155  acres  in 
Cummington,  it  was  with  an  eye  towards  encourag- 
ing her  sale  of  an  Agricultural  Preservation 
Restriction  (APR)  to  the  state,  thereby  extinguishing 
the  property's  development  rights  and  ensuring  that 
the  land  would  remain  forever  undeveloped.  Having 
owned  the  property  since  1947,  and  with  her  children 
settled  elsewhere,  she  had  in  recent  years  concluded 
that  it  was  time  to  sell.  But  she  didn't  want  to  sell  to  a 
developer.  "What  would  I  say  to  St.  Peter  at  the 
Pearly  Gates  when  he  looked  down  and  saw  houses 
all  over  those  fields?"  she  asked. 

The  farm  certainly  was  worth  preserving.  Located 
on  Route  112  immediately  south  of  the  Herron  farm 
(a  recent  protection  project  of  The  Trustees)  and  not 
far  from  our  William  CuUen  Bryant  Homestead,  the 
property  is  part  of  a  1000+  acre  block  of  agricultural 
land  that  The  Trustees  has  worked  hard  to  protect  in 
conjunction  with  the  state's  APR  Program.  The 
opportunity  to  protect  a  wonderfully  scenic  parcel 
and  "the  best  alfalfa  field  in  Cummington,"  in  neigh- 
bor Jack  Horton's  words,  attracted  our  attention  and 
kept  us  involved. 

But  to  Mrs.  Cowell  the  thought  of  selling  just  an 
APR,  and  being  left  with  restricted  farmland  and  a 
house  to  sell  separately,  proved  a  daunting  prospect, 
and  when  she  backed  away  less  than  24  hours  before 
the  APR  Program  deadline.  The  Trustees'  affiliate,  the 
Massachusetts  Land  Conservation  Trust  (MLCT), 
stepped  up  and  offered  to  buy  the  entire  property. 

So  on  July  1,  we  bought  the  farm. 

Simultaneously,  MLCT  sold  an  APR  to  the 
Commonwealth,  permanently  protecting  137  acres  of 
farmland  and  woods.  In  mid-October,  we  sold  the 


LOOKING  FOR  A 
SUMMER  RETREAT? 

AMIDST  THE  ROLLING  HILLS  OF 
WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS, 
A  200-YEAR-OLD  FARMHOUSE 
TO  LOVE  HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE! 

When  The  Trustees'  affiliate,  the  Massachusetts 
Land  Conservation  Trust,  purchased  the 
Cowell  farm  in  Cummington  in  order  to 
preserve  its  open  land,  we  acquired  an  eight- 
room  Cape  in  the  bargain.  Now  we  need  an 
owner.  TTie  house,  bam  and  outbuildings  sit  on 
18  acres  on  Route  112,  surrounded  by 
permanently  protected  farmland. 

The  property  will  be  sold  subject  to  a  trail 
easement  in  the  far  comer  of  the  lot,  and  is 
restricted  to  one  single-family  house.  Asking 
$129,000.  If  interested,  contact  Land  Protection 
Specialist  Charlie  Wyman  (508-524-1867)  or 
broker  Mike  Steenburgh  with  Century  21 
(413-586-5401). 


restricted  farmland  to  the  two  neighboring  farmers 
who  had  been  renting  the  land,  and  at  this  writing, 
the  house  and  18  acres  are  available  for  sale.  MLCT 
also  conveyed  to  The  Trustees  an  easement  for 
future  trail  construction,  so  that  someday  visitors 
can  appreciate  the  features  hidden  from  roadside 
view:  pristine  streams,  an  historic  stage  road  now 
used  only  by  wildlife,  and  views  across  rolling  fields 
and  pasture  to  distant  hills.  w 


Annual  Meeting  1994 


President  Albert  M.  Creighton,  Jr.  with  1994  Employees  Director  Frederic  Winthrop,  jr.  with  1994  Volunteer 

of  the  Year,  Valerie  Talmage  and  Charles  Wyman.  of  the  Year,  Cici  Ives  of  Hamilton. 
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SUMMER  HIGHLIGHTS  | 

A  busy  schedule  of  events, 
increased  visitation  at  most 
properties,  and  some  extraordinary  I 
building  projects  were  the  ' 
highlights  of  an  active  Trustees 
summer  season.  From  spring  plant 
sales  to  October  foliage  canoe  trips. 
Trustees  members  and  many  others 
sampled  a  wide  variety  of  events 
at  our  76  reservations: 

♦  Hawthorne  Days  at  The  Old 
Manse,  drawing  more  than  200 
for  special  tours  and  historical 
portrayals  of  the  author's 
honeymoon  period  at  the 
Concord  house; 

♦  the  July  Crafts  Fair  and  August 
200th  birthday  celebration,  which 
showed  off  the  William  Cullen 
Bryant  Homestead's  historically 
accurate  Victorian  paint  scheme 
and  new  roof; 

♦  the  unveiling  of  the  refurbished 
Italian  Garden  atCastle  Hill  for  a 

summer  evening  of  jazz  and  blues; 

♦  four  performances  of  the 
Russian/American  children's 
troupe  "Circus  Smirkus" 
enthralling  an  audience  of  more 
than  1,700  would-be  runaways  at 
Castle  Hill; 

♦  another  capacity  crowd  for 
this  year's  Sandblast  at  Crane 
Beach  to  view  the  wirining  Lion 
King  sculpture  and  build  their 
own  sand  fantasies.  \ 

In  addition  to  the  scheduled  ! 
events,  the  historic  house  museums 
and  Island  beaches  set  the  pace  for  i 
high  levels  of  summer  visitation. 
With  the  added  draw  of  a  dramatic, 
on-site  sculpture  show,  Naumkeag 
welcomed  20%  more  visitors  than 
last  year,  with  admissions  at  The 
Old  Manse  and  Colonel  Ashley  , 
House  increasing  almost  as  much. 

Fortuitous  nesting  choices  by  | 
plovers  and  terns  on  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  Nantucket  helped  j 
to  shorten  necessary  beach  closures 
on  both  islands,  allowing  both 
successful  breeding  (for  the  birds) 
and  greater  public  beach  access. 


In  West  Brookfield,  a  new 
parking  and  entrance  area  and 
upgraded  trail  system  attracted  a 
steady  stream  of  hikers  to  the  Rock 
House  Reservation.  The  improve- 
ments were  the  result  of  two  very 
successful  volunteer  work  days. 

Our  most  exuberant  visitors 
were  the  more  than  300  Boston 
boys  and  girls  who  combined 
learning  and  fun  in  regular  bus 
visits  to  World's  End,  the  Bradley 
Reservation,  Crane  Beach,  and 
Long  Hill.  This  program, 
organized  jointly  with  the  Boys'and 
Girls'  Clubs  of  Boston  and  the 
Museum  of  Science,  was  funded 
by  a  grant  from  the  State  Street 
Foundation. 


Ward  Reservation  staff  house 


At  several  reservations,  visitors 
noticed  major  building  activity.  In 
addition  to  the  restorations  at  the 
Bryaiit  Homestead  and  the  Italian 
Garden,  new  staff  housing  was 
constructed  for  improved  security 
and  emergency  response  at 
Wasque  and  at  the  Ward 
Reservation  in  Andover. 

But  the  most  innovative  project 
was  the  construction  of  a  new 
visitor's  center  at  Bartholomew's 
Cobble  {see  story,  page  3).  After  a 
three-day  workshop  in  timber- 
frame  construction,  the  crew  joined 
community  volunteers  to  raise  the 
walls  of  the  structure,  which  will 
be  a  new  focus  for  the  Cobble's 
extensive  natural  history  programs. 

♦  Additions  were  made  in  May  to 
two  North  Andover  properties, 
gifts  of  the  North  Andover 
Improvement  Society.  Thirty-two 
acres  in  the  "Great  Meadow"  (an 
extensive  wet  meadow  pastured 
in  the  18th-  and  19th  centuries)  on 


the  Andover  line  were  added  to 
the  Ward  Reservation,  while 
Weir  Hill  grew  by  a  strategic 
half-acre,  the  tip  of  land  at  the 
junction  of  Stevens  and  Osgood 
Streets.  Our  thanks  to  the  Society, 
and  board  member  Harold 
Dushame,  for  their  initiative  and 
for  the  protection  the  Society  has 
provided  for  these  parcels  for 
[  the  last  half-century.  Now  it's 
our  job  to  do  as  well! 

♦  The  Trustees  lent  a  helping 
hand  this  spring  to  Mass. 
Audubon  in  the  their  effort  to 

I  protect  the  Treiber  and  LeGeyt 
farms  in  the  south  Berkshire  town 

!  of  Sheffield.  When  executors  of 
the  Treiber  estate  needed  to  sell 
the  property's  farmland  before 
the  state  APR  Program  could 
provide  cash  for  the  development 

!  rights,  Massachusetts  Audubon 
purchased  the  fields  in  part  with 

I  funds  borrowed  from  a  coalition 
that  included  The  Trustees,  The 

j  Nature  Conservancy,  Berkshire 
Natural  Resources  Council  and 

I  the  Sheffield  Land  Trust.  Our 
$50,000  loan  was  repaid  five 
months  later  when  the  state 
purchased  the  development 
rights,  permanently  protecting 

i     242  acres  of  farmland.  Our  thanks 

!  to  past  donors  to  The  Trustees' 
Revolving  and  Gordon  Abbot, 
Jr.,  Funds,  which  made  this  loan 
possible. 

■     ♦  The  Southeast  Region  needs 
;     SOME  SERIOUS  MATERIAL 
HELP!  Mary  Campbell  (617-921- 
2977)  is  looking  for  a  flat  file, 
legal  file  cabinet,  safety  videos, 
i     laminator,  two-way  radios;  Al 
i     Yalenezian  (617-740-7233)  needs 
a  fax  machine;  Mark  Bailey  (508- 
;     785-0339)  hopes  to  find  a  small 
I     copy  machine,  snowmobile  /  ATV 
trailer;  and  if  you  have  a  soil 
aerator,  call  Emo  DeWitt  at  617- 
821-2996. 


CONVERSATIONS  WITH  SPECIAL  PEOPLE 


/;/  jiili/,  Eloise  Hodges  retiinied  to  the  staff  of  The  Trustees  of  Reservations 
as  Deputy  Director  for  Planned  Giving,  a  new  position  created  to  sigiial  to 
prospective  donors  that  planned  giving  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
The  Trustees. 


Special  Places:  You  worked  seven  and  a  half  years,  from  1984  tol991,for  The 
Trustees  as  Deputy  Director  for  Public  Information.  Will  you  find  that  experience 
helpful  in  your  new  role  as  Deputy  Director  for  Planned  Giving? 

Eloise  Hodges:  Absolutely.  In  that  time  I  got  to  know  The  Trustees 
extremely  well.  I  visited  virtually  every  property.  The  mission  is 
wonderfully  familiar,  and  I  believe  in  it  more  than  ever.  Plaruming  the 
Centennial  brought  me  in  close  contact  with  many  Board  members  and 
volunteers,  and  they  became  good  friends.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
them  again  and  picking  up  where  I  left  off,  but  in  a  fresh  new  way. 

SP:  Why  do  The  Trustees  need  a  planned  giving  program? 

EH:  We  have  just  completed  a  successful  $10  million  capital  campaign. 
The  Armual  Appeal  has  grown  to  over  $750,000,  and  membership  income 

has  climbed  to  $625,000.  You  could  say  everything  is  coming  up  roses.  However,  the  future  strength  of  this 
orgaiiization  can  be  ensured  only  if  we  begin  a  program  for  long-term  support.  We  cannot  sustain  the  level  of 
activities  we  have  or  hope  to  develop  without  tapping  the  full  potential  of  our  constituency.  We  can  not  exist 
year  to  year  on  the  income  from  our  annual  giving  operation  or  from  our  endowment  at  its  present  level. 


SP:  But  our  endowment  has  grown  from  $19  million  to 
$42  million  over  the  last  five  years.  Why  the  urgency? 

EH:  Even  with  the  marked  increase  in  our  endowment 
over  the  last  few  years,  most  of  our  properties  and 
programs  are  still  under-endowed.  In  fact,  20  of  our 
properties  have  no  endowment  at  all.  Wisely,  The 
Trustees  have  implemented  a  5%  endowment 
spending  policy,  but  we  must  actively  increase  the 
endowment  to  keep  ahead  of  inflation  and  fund 
existing  and  new  programs. 

SP:  Wliat  exactly  is  a  planned  gift? 

EH:  A  planned  gift  requires  long-range  financial 
planning  on  the  part  of  a  donor.  Certainly,  the  large 
outright  gifts  that  came  to  us  during  the  capital 
campaign  were  carefully  planned.  However,  planned 
giving  usually  refers  to  a  group  of  deferred  giving 
vehicles,  such  as  pooled  income  fimds,  charitable 
remainder  trusts  and  charitable  gift  annuities,  all  of 
which  have  substantial  tax  advantages.  These,  of 
course,  are  gifts  of  cash  or  securities.  Another  planned 
giving  vehicle,  used  by  a  number  of  our  supporters,  is 
a  gift  of  real  estate  subject  to  a  life  interest. 

SP:  Does  planned  giving  apply  only  to  older  people? 

EH:  No.  To  be  sure,  there  are  special  ways  in  which  a 
planned  gift  can  help  an  older  donor  meet  estate 
planning  objectives,  like  generating  increased 


retirement  income  while  providing  for  The  Trustees 
after  his  or  her  lifetime.  Young  and  middle-aged 
donors  can  also  benefit  from  a  planned  gift.  For 
instance,  a  deferred  gift  annuity  is  proving  to  be  a 
very  attractive  option  for  younger  donors  who  are 
interested  both  in  planning  for  their  retirement  and 
making  a  charitable  gift. 

SP:  What  are  your  immediate  goals? 

EH:  I'd  like  to  increase  an  awareness  of  planned 
giving  throughout  the  organization.  Everyone  needs 
to  understand  how  this  form  of  support  can  benefit 
The  Trustees.  I  want  to  secure  the  full  commitment  of 
the  Board  and  establish,  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
Planned  Giving  Committee. 

SP:  In  all  that  you've  learned  since  starting  in  Jidy,  what 
strikes  you  as  most  important? 

EH:  I've  interviewed  a  number  of  colleagues  in  the 
field  to  learn  as  much  as  I  can  from  them.  One,  who 
has  been  remarkably  successful,  says:  "Don't  ever 
forget  you  are  working  with  people.  You  must  be  as 
committed  to  their  welfare  as  you  are  to  the  welfare 
of  the  organization.  You  must  be  attentive  to  their 
emotional  needs.  Listen  to  them.  Show  you  care." 
I  hope  I  can  help  people  find  ways  through  planned 
giving  to  meet  their  own  individual  needs  as  well  as 
provide  support  for  The  Trustees. «' 
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open  Space  Bond  Status  Report: 

Partial  success  and  a  long  way  to  go 


The  proposed  $300  million  open  space  bond,  our 
top  legislative  priority  for  the  past  two  years, 
achieved  partial  success  in  July.  As  part  of  an 
emergency  capital  outlay  bill  (which  mainly  dealt 
with  local  road  funds),  the  legislature  passed  $58 
million  in  high  priority  open  space  authorizations, 
plus  $5  million  for  the  Preservation  Projects  Fund 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission,  and 
$30  million  for  restoration  of  Boston  beaches  in 
response  to  Mayor  Menino's  recent  challenge. 

Senator  Robert  Durand  of  Marlborough, 
Chairman  of  the  Natural  Resources  Committee, 
was  largely  responsible  for  these  timely  and 
significant  victories.  Representative  Thomas 
Finneran,  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  deserves  special  thanks  for  recognizing 
the  emergency  need  for  additional  funds  for  the 
agricultural  preservation  program,  for  long- 
deferred  infrastructure  repairs  at  state  parks  and 
Metropolitan  District  Commission  reservations, 
and  for  accelerated  computer  mapping  by  the 
state's  geographic  information  system. 


Now  we  need  your  help  to  ensure  that  the 
legislature  focuses  on  the  remaining  items  in  the 
open  space  bond  bill  -  before  year's  end.  As  we 
feared,  other  issues  claim  headlines  and  the  open 
space  bill  has  been  hindered  by  pre-election 
partisanship.  We  are  particularly  concerned  about 
the  fate  of  the  proposed  Commonwealth  Land 
Conservation  Trust,  an  innovative  approach  to 
open  space  funding  modeled  after  highly 
successful  public-private  partnerships  in  Vermont, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  eleven  other  states. 

Please  let  your  state  representative  and  senator 
know  right  away  -  face  to  face,  if  possible,  but  at 
least  by  phone  or  letter  -  that  (1)  passage  of  the 
open  space  bond  bill  is  a  top  priority  for  you  and 
your  family,  and  (2)  the  Commonwealth  Trust  is 
needed  to  capitalize  on  the  grassroots  energy  and 
talents  of  the  state's  100  non-profit  land 
conservation  trusts. 

For  more  information,  call  Administrative 
Assistant  Virginia  Slack  at  the  Land  Conservation 
Center,  The  Trustees  of  Reservations,  508-524-1863. « 


